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VIETNAM POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


SUMMARY 


To chose among military and negotiating strategies for Vietnam, the U.S. 
needs to determine what its objectives are. In turn, the choice of objectives 
depends on an estimate of the costs and risks of alternative military strategies 
and the probabilities of their success. 

This memorandum first describes alternative outcomes that the U.S. might 
seek, and then alternative military strategies. Third, combinations of 

and negotiating strategies in pursuit of various outcomes are 
described and their implications evaluated. 

I. ALTERNATIVE OUTCOMES (TAB I) 

Assured GVN Control of All of South Vietnam 

U.S. would seek to bring all of SVN under complete and assured GVN 
control. U.S. forces would remain until either the NVA had been withdrawn and 
the VC forces and structure eliminated, or until Hanoi had negotiated a 
settlement for such withdrawals including assured GVN control and perhaps 
international supervision and guarantees. 

B* Mutual Withdrawal Without Political Accommodation 

U.S. would seek the withdrawal of NVA forces from South Vietnam 
and the end of infiltration. In return, U.S. would phase out the withdrawal 
of its own forces with those of the NVA, tacitly or by agreement, even in the 
absence of political accommodation in SVN. (The U.S. will have to decide 
whether to insist upon a withdrawal of NVA forces from the Laotian panhandle 
and from Cambodia.) With U.S. military and economic assistance, the GVN could 
confront the indigenous communist forces; or agreement could be reached between 

the GVN and the groups opposing it during the withdrawal process on a political 
or territorial accommodation. 

c * Political Accommodation (with Mutual Troop Withdrawal) 

The U.S. would seek a political accommodation which would end the 
military conflict in South Vietnam in a manner acceptable to both sides. The 
U.S. could seek to participate in the negotiation of this accommodation or it 
could leave such negotiations to the South Vietnamese. U.S. forces would be 
withdrawn from SVN only after an agreement acceptable to the GVN and the NLF 
had been negotiated. International forces might play a role in the election 
arrangements or in support of a coalition government. 

v Territorial Accommodation 

-The U.S. would accept or even encourage a division of South Vietnam 
into several large Vietcong and GVN regions, and seek to terminate the 
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war through a ceasefire, explicit or tacit. U.S. forces could be 
reduced or perhaps completely withdrawn as the threat from the NVA 
could be handled by RVNAF, or as the NVA withdrew. 


II. ALTERNATIVE MILITARY STRATEGIES (TAB II) 

The two basic approaches in selecting a military strategy ares 

(1) to continue pressures on Hanoi through the current strategy, 
threats of escalation, or actual escalation; or 

(2) to reduce the U.S. presence in South Vietnam which, by making 

U.S, presence more sustainable, could be another form of pressure. 

- 

A. Escalation 


(l) Expanded military operations, from resumption of bombing 
or ground operations into Cambodia, to limited or full invasion of 
North Vietnam and Laos. 


(2) Alternatively we could threaten such escalation. 

B. Current Military Posture 

Continue current force levels and current military operations, 
i.e., emphasis on defense of Saigon and other cities, wide-spread 
intensive patrolling, sweeps, and operations into communist base areas. 
(A variant would involve restructuring of U.S. ARVN into small units, 
deployed throughout populated areas). 

C. Substantial Reduction in U.S. Presence With RVNAF Assigning 

Increasing Responsibility 

To reduce costs and fatalities and to increase credibility of 
the U.S. remaining as long as necessary, a substantial number of U.S. 
forces would be withdrawn in the first year and more in the second 
year, to reach a level that can be sustained. U.S. would continue 
programs to modernize RVNAF and expect South Vietnamese to carry 
an increasing share of the burden. 

III. NEGOTIATING AND MILITARY STRATEGIES TO ATTAIN ALTERNATIVE OUTCOMES 


A. Assured GVN Control of All of South Viet nam 


This objective could be obtained either through a "fade away" 
of al^. North Vietnamese forces (hence requiring only a tacit agreement 
by Hanoi), or through a more formal agreement. The latter might be 
harder to obtain since Hanoi would have to acknowledge defeat, but it 
could include international guarantees against renewed infiltration. 
(Yet, this has proven of little help in the past.) 
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Advocates of the current military strategy argue the NVA could 
be destroyed or driven out and the VC defeated (sufficiently for RVNAF to 
cope with them) within 1-2 years. Assuming this military outcome can be 
achieved, how can Hanoi then be induced to give up? Is it possible that 
with the VC eliminated, NVA attacks could be handled by an improved 
RVNAF and U.S. forces small enough to maintain indefinitely? 

If not, or if the NVA cannot be driven out, threats of escalation 
or actual escalation might be used. However, it is possible that 
Hanoi might not give in because, (l) it withstood previous esc ala tion 
and might believe it can withstand more, and (2) it might expect to 
receive aid From Russia and China which would at least offset the effects 
of U.S. escalation. 

Arguments against seeking this objective are: (l) that 

U.S. objectives in South Vietnam could be achieved with other outcomes j 
and (2) that because of VC/NVA strength and limitations in GVN/RVNAF 
improvements, it would require prolonged fighting, unacceptable to 
U.S. public. 

B. Mutual U.S, -NVA Withdrawal Without Political Accommodation 

The objective would be the withdrawing of NVA forces, at the 
price of U.S. withdrawal, giving the GVN a fair chance of overcoming the 
VC insurgency. Should the GVN nonetheless be defeated eventually by 
the VC, it would be the result of a primarily indigenous conflict. Such 
a withdrawal by outside forces might lead quickly to agreement on political 
or territorial accommodation. Withdrawal might result from formal 
agreement or it might be tacitly coordinated. (The U.S. would continue 
economic and military aid to the GVN. ) 

The reason for not seeking an overall political accommodation 
as part of mutual withdrawal is that (l);the GVN would oppose it, (2) 
it would probably require protracted negotiations, and (3) might deeply 
involve the U.S. in a settlement that results in a Communist takeover. 

The U.S. could seek to press Hanoi to agree to mutual withdrawal 
with the current military strategy or even through threats of escalation 
or actual escalation. By thus confronting Hanoi with a more complete 
defeat (perhaps leading to assured GVN control of all of the South), it 
might be easier to obtain a compromise settlement and Hanoi would be 
prevented from dragging out negotiations. 

On the other hand, the U.S. could seek the mutual withdrawal 
outcome by reducing its own forces, so as to (l) avoid the risk of 
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having a new military commitment fail, (2) make it less costly for the 
U.S. to engage in prolonged bargaining and hence convince Hanoi of its 
staying power, and (3) perhaps stimulate the GVN to better performance 

RVNAF reall y improved, assured GVN control of * 
a ii South Vietnam might then still be possible.) 

With mutual U.S.-NVA withdrawal, the GVN could keep the VC from 
over-running population centers and could probably extend its control 

mwJ 0 ?? 8 ! 46 ' (However, some believe that, under VC pressure, 

b ® f ° rc ! d consolidate its strength and to abandon so^e 

VC If Hanoi refuses military withdrawal, the 

H." * oould keep its forces in Vietnam, while building up RVNAF. If 

OTA forces were reintroduced later, the U.S. could reintroduce troops 
or escalate in other ways. * 

C * Political Accommodation (and Mutual Withdrawal) 

argument is made that there is sufficient common interest 
among South Vietnamese to make possible an independent non-communist 

this'eoulrf p “ tiol ? a ‘ ed ln «» political process. Alternatively, 

I s OO” 14 load to t he Communists coming to power by peaceful means, but 

the U.S. would still have fulfilled its commitments. And given the 

enemy 8 costs of continuing the war, he might accept the uncertainty 

ot a political contest. Some argue that the NVA would withdraw only if 
there is first a political settlement. 


An t he U *f* Pf^fipate in negotiating a political settlement? 

An argument in favor is that it would lead to a more satisfactory and 

perhaps speedier agreement. An argument against is that it would make 
the U.S. more responsible for the outcome. 


The pros and cons here of alternate military strategies are 
essentially the same as those for the mutual withdrawal outcome 
discussed above. 


Territorial Accommodation 


While there are few if any direct advocates of partition, some 
degree of territorial accommodation exists and any tacit de-escalation or 
stand-down during negotiations might further solidify it. The VC and GVN 

in default of a political compromise, may evolve a greater acquiescence 
in a territorial status quo. ' 


.. For this outcome to emerge by an evolutionary process, rather 

than by negotiated agreement, there probably has to be a progressive 
lessening of hostilities. A modified version of the present military 
posture is probably compatible with territorial accommocation. Some 
reduction of troops , a deliberate concentration of counter-insurgency 
n certain areas, and a reduction of offensive sweeps (except against 
large-unit enemy concentrations ) , would probably contribute to this outcome . 
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A substantial reduction tot U.S. troops is compatible with such 
an accommodation, and would probably contribute to it if the VC wished 
such an accommodation. But substantial reduction undoubtedly would 
raise the VC temptation to enlarge its control and to demoralize the GVN 
i.e. to upset the status quo; U.S. troop reduction probably increases 
GVN willingness to accept a territorial status quo. 






TABS 


ALTERNATIVE OUTCOMES 

A. Assured GVN Control of All of South Vietnam 

B. Mutual Withdrawal Without Political Accommodation 

C. Political Accommodation (with Mutual Troop Withdrawal) 

D. Territorial Accommodation 

ALTERNATIVE MILITARY STRATEGIES 

A. Escalation 

B. Current Military Posture 

C. Substantial Reduction in U.S. Presence with RVNAF 

Assuming Increasing Responsibility 









A. ASSURED GVN CONTROL OF ALL OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


1. Extent of Settlement 


a. One variant of this outcome would be confined to 

South Vietnam . The present government in Saigon (or a more 
broadly based one) would control all of the South, with the 
NVA destroyed or withdrawn and the VC forces and political 
structure essentially eliminated. Individual former members 
of the VC might be readmitted to the political process. In 
Laos, however, the political situation would essentially 
remain as of now, and the US would be counting on Hanoi's 
defeat in South Vietnam to: (1) deter it from increasing 

its area of control in Laos, and (2\ induce it to withdraw 
completely from Cambodia (pushed out also, by the Cambodians, 
who could then be much bolder against Hanoi). 

b. More ambitious variants would extend the settlement, 
in varying degrees, to other parts of Indochina, encompassing 
withdrawal of the North Vietnamese from Cambodia and Laos, 
and control of most or all of Laos by the Royal Laotian 
coalition government. At the extreme, it could even mean 
the partial or total elimination of the Communist regime in 
the North. (This latter type of outcome has no advocates 
within the US Government. It would parallel the October 1950 
UN resolution on Korea. As in Korea in 1950, it would not 
only imply defeat of the North, but absence, or defeat of 
Chinese intervention). 


2. Forms of War Termination and Guarantees to Maintain It 


An end to the war — short of destruction of the DRV — 
would require a tacit or explicit agreement by Hanoi to stop 
fighting. 

a. The tacit variant would be the so-called fade -away 
of all North Vietnamese forces . The fact that it could 
occur without a formal decision by the DRV might be helpful 
if the leadership in Hanoi should be split, for instance, 
during a succession crisis. (The return of American 
prisoners from the North could be negotiated separately, 
as US forces are being reduced). 
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b. The explicit variant could take many forms: 

— A truce between the US and the GVN on one side, 
and the NVA on the other, with a unilateral declaration by 
the US that it would reduce and eventually withdraw its 
forces (say, in accordance with the Manila Declaration of 
October 1966), and a statement by Hanoi that there would be 
no North Vietnamese forces in SVN. (With separate accords 
for prisoner return) . 

A more formal agreement , re-establishing the 
Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) and perhaps international inspection 
arrangements, both to verify the DMZ and to inspect possible 
NVA infiltrations (e.g. the 195^ International Control 
Commission, but without the Polish- veto) . 

A Geneva- type conference , however, with the 
participation of the Soviet Union and China, seems least 
likely for this outcome since Moscow and Peking could 
scarcely be motivated to put their seal to a US-GVN victory. 

c. Whatever the prospects for ending the war with assured 
GVN control of all of SVN, it seems less likely that this could 
come about through a formal agreement than through a tacit one. 
Yet, some advocate a formal agreement as offering better 
guarantees against renewed North Vietnamese infiltration. This 
argument is weakened by the fact that the 195^ Geneva agreement — 
despite its formality and international inspection provisions — 
neither deterred nor impeded North Vietnamese support for the 
Vietcong in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

d. The principal factors that would maintain either a 
Communist fadeaway or formal agreement would be an internal 
security system in SVN that could detect and eliminate 
infiltrators, plus a strengthened RVNAF to deter or repel more 
massive aggression. As in South Korea, US troops might remain 
stationed in SVN for an indefinite period as an added deterrent 
against renewed attack from the North. 


3. Pressures and Inducements Causing Hanoi to Agree 

a. If US policy is aimed at assuring GVN control of all 
of SVN, the military strategy , in conjunction with other efforts, must 
have as its purposes: (1) to cause Hanoi to remove NVA forces and stpp the flow of 
.troops and infiltrators South; and (2) to eliminate or reduce to- a very low level 
the VC forces and political structure in the South, together with their NVA 
cadi*es and fillers (through killing, capture, defection, or 
retreat to the North). These two conditions reinforce each 
other-, in that the Vietcong would be deprived of trained 
cadres and supplies, and probably become demoralized if Hanoi 
stopped helping it. And on the other hand, Hanoi would find 
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it far more difficult to operate against the South if the 
Vietcong was eliminated. Nonetheless, a policy in pursuit 

how^n^h °° ntrolle <* JVN has fc o have plausible plans as to 
now both these conditions can be realized. 


b. Assuming success is indeed achieved by 1970/71 in 
eliminating the Vietcong through the current strategy (B) 
tn the reduced forces strategy (C), how can Hanoi then 

5® t0 JfP; 1116 advocates of a policy that aims 

to attain complete GVN control through such strategies 

would argue that with the VC reduced or eliminated, NVA 

attacks could not operate effectively and could be handled 

y an improved RVNAF or by US forces small enough to be 
maintained indefinitely. 


„ J ^ e counter-argument to this expectation is that 

Hanoi might try to outwait the US, counting again on US 
domestic opposition to a prolonged effort in Vietnam. In 
particular, it might launch dramatic attacks against the US 
forces (after they have been reduced) and the cities, 
analogous to the 1968 Tet offensive, hoping to affect the 
US election process in its favor. Hanoi might feel, as 
long as the US insists on complete GVN control anyhow, 
that it has nothing to gain from terminating the war, but a 
chance of improving the terms through prolonging it. 


d* To take account of this problem, some would advocate 
escalation, or the threat of it. An Escalation Strategy 
(or escalation threat) looks different, depending on whether 
or not the VC is largely eliminated in SVN. Only if the VC 
have been eliminated would the situation be comparable to 
the problem of ending the prolonged Panmunjom talks in 
Korea: the threat of escalation to cut .short the enemy's 
external attacks on territory from which he has been 
completely expelled. 


e. One serious complication for escalation strategies 
is the difficulty that the Hanoi leadership might have 
internally in "giving in" to US -GVN demands for relinquishing 
all its aims in SVN. This difficulty would be the greater: 
(1) the more Hanoi has to act, or, to agree explicitly, 
rather than merely desist; (2) the more it would be 
abandoning a vigorous Vietcong structure, rather than 

Ql i t of \ a SVN controlled by the GVN; and (3) the more 
the ( threatened) lescalation could be construed by the "hawks" 
in Hanoi as being analogous to the earlier US bombing 

campaign -- that is, "something the North Vietnamese people 
can live with." 


_ f level and type of support that the USSR and China 
would offer is the most important question regarding a policy 
in pursuit of complete GVN:‘control, particularly if the 
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military strategy includes escalation moves. China could help North 
Vietnam with manpower "volunteers" to replace Vietnamese 

at the home front), and the USSR could provide still more 
materiel support. Thus, if the United States wanted to 
carry the war deeper into North Vietnam to force Hanoi to 
agree, it might be fighting an enemy with rather open-ended 
strength and inexhaustible supplies. Present interdiction 
technology could raise the cost for the USSR and China, but 
could not stop the flow. 


4. Options in Case the Policy Falls 

A policy in pursuit of assured GVN control of all of SVN 
is distinguished from policies aimed at lesser outcomes by: 
(1) US rejection of possible compromise offers in 
negotiations; (2) US and GVN efforts to hold on to all of 

SVN and suppress neutralist tendencies in Saigon; 

(3) possibly, though not necessarily, a different military 
strategy than for other outcomes. Hence, if the war cannot 
be terminated on such terms within an acceptable time 
period (or without unacceptably risky or costly escalation), 
the United States will have to lower its terms, explicitly or 
tacitly. At that point, a compromise outcome, such as 
mutual withdrawal or political or territorial accommodation 
could still be pursued. However, the US domestic controversy 
then probably prevailing might encourage Hanoi (unless it was 
substantially weakened) simply to remain recalcitrant and 
await a unilateral US withdrawal. 


s \ 
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Seek to negotiate in Paris a mutual withdrawal with Hanoi 
while avoiding direct US involvement in negotiations for 
a political settlement. 


a. Beliefs of Advocates 

(1) Mutual US-NVA withdrawal could give the GVN 
a fair chance to overcome the VC insurgency gradually, 
provided RVNAF develops an adequate logistics, main- 
tenance, and fire support capability prior to the complete 
withdrawal of US forces. Afterwards, it might survive, 
like South Korea, with an acceptable level of US support. 

(2) Should the GVN and RVNAF be defeated 
eventually by the VC, the United States could accept 
such a Communist take-over in SVN, since it would have 
resulted from a primarily indigenous conflict. The 
principal U.S. objective of repelling external 
aggression would have been met. 

(3) Perhaps more likely, US-Hanoi agreement on 

mutual withdrawal would lead to agreement among 

South Vietnamese on a political or territorial accommodation. 

(^ ) Hanoi might be willing to run the risk of 
leaving the VC to fight GVN forces or to compete 
politically after a cease-fire, provided US forces are 
withdrawing and unlikely to return. The alternative of 

continuing the war for many years might seem worse to 
them. 


(5) Mutual withdrawal could be agreed upon and 
carried out within three years. Indeed, this might be 
the only important issue on which we and Hanoi could 
agree. And such an agreement would be the one objective 
for which domestic support in the United States is least 
divided. 

b. Types of Mutual Withdrawal Outcomes 

A more likely variant of mutual withdrawal would 
be accompanied by considerable de-escalation, if not a 
v cease-fire; in a less likely variant, RVNAF- VC fighting 
would continue. 
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The principal choice lies between a formally- 
agreed mutual withdrawal and a tacitly coordinated 
withdrawal. If an attempt to obtain an agreed mutual 
withdrawal succeeds, it would have the advantages 

.1 ■■ ■ fri l Ill 

that: 


(1) There would be a clear expression, politically 
useful both for the GVN and the United States, that the 
main purpose of the US involvement had been accomplished -- 
hence US withdrawal was appropriate. 

(2) In the event of major NVA re-entry, the United 
States would have a better political justification for 
retaliatory re-escalation — hence, against large main 
unit reinvasion, the agreed mutual withdrawal might give 
better deterrence than a tacit arrangement. 

(3) The US might succeed in negotiating useful 
international verification arrangements for the with- 
drawal (e.g. , a revived ICC but without the Polish 
veto), which could be of some help in deterring 
violations. 

but the disadvantages that: 

(1) Depending on the terms of the agreement, the 
US troop reductions might be forzen into a specific 
schedule — denying the United States flexibility for 
slower or faster reductions. 

(2) If the agreement provided specifically for 
total withdrawal, its final implementation would raise 
grave problems: US troops are clearly identified, NVA 
soldiers are not. In particular, there are the vexing 
issues of NVA cadres in VC units and of the Regroupees. 

(3) Negotiating an explicit agreement is likely 
to take longer than a tacit agreement, particularly if 
international verification is to be arranged. 

(4) If negotiations fail, the US would be on the 
record with specific positions as to the conditions for 
the reduction of its forces. These would be politically 
embarrassing should the US desire later on to reduce 
forces unilaterally. 

K If the choice is for a formally agreed withdrawal, 
the question arises whether the United States would have to 
insist on Hanoi's agreement also to withdraw its forces 
from the Laotion panhandle and Cambodia. 
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c. GVN 


(1) Try to maintain good relations with GVN, 

but not at the price of holding up bilateral talks with 
Hanoi . 

(2) Give encouragement and economic aid, but 
don't press for reforms and concessions. 


(3) Consider retaining an advisory team even after 
withdrawal. (This is not precluded by the Manila formula, 
which just refers to "forces,” not all personnel). 


d. Cost 

(1) Budgetary savings from withdrawals per year: 

a. Without de-escalation, $3 billion per 
100,000 US ground troops withdrawn less an additional 
$2.5 billion for supporting a strengthened RVNAF. 
Reduction of air forces to one-third of present level 
will save an additional $5 billion. 

b. With cease-fire, $11 billion (in ordnance, 
attrition, etc.) plus $1.5 billion per 100,000 US troops 
withdrawn. An additional $1 billion per each third of 
air forces withdrawn. 

(2) Assuming no de-escalation, casualties would 
decline faster than troop withdrawals as the US effort 
became less aggressive and more oriented to support of 
RVNAF. A cease-fire would lower casualties to almost 
zero. 


e. Consequences and Uncertainties 

(1) Large-scale ARVF-VC fighting would make it 
difficult for the US to complete its withdrawal. 

(2) GVN forces, even with diminishing US role, 
would be able to prevent VC overrunning major population 
centers and could probably extend their control in the 

v ^countryside. 


(3) Some analysts believe that under strong pressure 
from the VC, RVNAF might feel compelled to withdraw to 
District Towns, leaving the countryside to the VC; under 
these circumstances it might be preferable for RVNAF to 
consolidate territorially, abandoning certain districts 
to VC control (see section below on Territorial 
Accommodation ) . 


f .r 4 .- vS 
r.C j • ri 1 
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(4-) A f tier US withdrawal completed, present 
leadership structure of GVN would probably change, with 
degree of eventual Communist influence partly determined 
by reactions of other SVN political groups (Hoa Hao, 
Catholics, Buddhists, etc.) and cohesion and effective- 
ness of GVN forces. 

(5) Unless NVA withdrew also from Cambodia and 
the Laotian panhandle, the danger would exist that they 
would suddenly return once US forces are withdrawn. 

(6) Hanoi might refuse to negotiate mutual with- 
drawal in the absence of a political settlement, or 
Hanoi might fail to fulfill a withdrawal agreement. 


f • Options in Case of Failure 

(1) If Hanoi refused to agree to mutual with- 
drawal (or failed to carry it out), the US could pursue 
its Current Military Strategy or it could escalate or 
otherwise change its military strategy. Alternatively, 
the US could reduce its forces while building up RVNAF. 

(2) If NVA forces were reintroduced after most 
of US forces withdrawn, US could escalate (or perhaps 
return to current military posture by reintroducing 
troops) . 

(3) If VC alone defeated GVN, or GVN collapsed 
for other reasons, US need not intervene since we had 
fulfilled our commitment to repell external aggression. 
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C • POLITICAL ACCOMMODATION fWITH MUTUAL WITHDRAWAL 


Seek to negotiate in Paris a compromise political settlement. 
This might involve, for instance, a coalition government 
established on the basis of a formula worked out by inter- 
national agreement prior to new elections in South Vietnam; 
or elections under some international supervision and 
transitional authority, the outcome of which may then either 
lead to a coalition government or to a confederate strSctuS. 
with local autonomy for the NLP. In one variant, mutual 
withdrawal would be accepted only after agreement on a 
political settlement. 


a. Beliefs of Advocates 


(1) There are sufficient elements^of common 
interest among all South Vietnamese to warrant the search 
for a formula of political compromise that would create an 
independent, possibly neutralist state in the South, 
supported by a substantial segment of its principal 
political forces. 

(2) Given the costs of pursuing victory in 
continued war with US forces in Vietnam, the Communists might 
believe (rightly or wrongly) that their prospects for 
achieving dominance in South Vietnam in a political contest 
are good enough to accept a compromise formula that halts 
major violence and leads to US withdrawal even though it 

does not guarantee them success or makes it unlikely in 
the short run. 

(3) A political compromise worked out under US 
auspices is likely to result in more satisfactory results 
than if the Vietnamese were left to settle the conflict on 
their own. The expected outcome of US efforts outweighs 

the risks involved in the US assuming greater responsibilities 
for the immediate settlement and indirectly for later 
undesirable developments that may result therefrom. 

(4) Some advocates concede that this process could 
lead to the NLP coming to power by peaceful means but 
believe that running this risk is preferable to a NLP 
victory by violent means. 


v * b. Paris Negotiations 
Two Variants ; 

(1) US participates in direct negotiations 
concerning the terms of a political compromise, including 
such matters as composition of the future government in 
Saigon, election procedures, and perhaps international 
supervision. 
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(2) US leaves formal negotiation of a political 
compromise to the GVN (but exerts pressure on the GVN in 
behalf of it), confining itself to negotiations with Hanoi 
on mutual troop withdrawal (to follow the political settle- 
ment) and perhaps also to negotiations with other powers on 
international supervisory arrangements. 


c. Relations with GVN 


(1) Use our leverage on GVN to induce rapidly a 
genuine policy of accommodation with all non-Communist 
political forces in South Vietnam, such as militant 
Buddhists, Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, Montagnards, in order to 
broaden support for the GVN in its negotiations with the 
NLP. 


(2) Threaten GVN with complete withdrawal of US 
support (which would immediately raise the prospect of a 
coup against the present team) or even with unilateral with- 
drawal from South Vietnam, if it does not make a strenuous 
effort to reach a political compromise with the NLP. 


d. Consequences 

(1) Proponents argue that successful negotiations, 
although they probably would take 12-18 months, could result 
in a non-Communist regime in South Vietnam, viable for at 
least five years, and that such a settlement would make it 
unlikely that the NLP would come to power by violent means. 

(2) Others argue that such negotiations would 
almost certainly take 2-3 years, since so many details would 
have to be settled — a far more complex arrangement than 
other compromise outcomes. Extensive and protracted 
consultations among the various non-Communist groups in 
South Vietnam might be required. International supervision, 
in particular, might take long to negotiate. Another 
difficulty would be to work out credible guarantees for the 
safety of GVN officials (and VC leaders as well) against 
assassination, in view of past and current assassination plans 
and practices. Once compromise terms began to emerge that 
would seem to threaten the position arid even the lives of 

GVN officials and RVNAF officers, there would be mass 
defections from the anti -Communist power structure and 
possibly a stampede toward the Communist side in search of 
personal security. There could also be disintegration 
of the GVN, probably followed by a military coup. 
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.. . (3) us wil1 have to Put great pressure on Saigon 

thereby incurring great responsibility for the settlement 
and for maintaining agreed political structures. 

(4) A possible argument against this option, as 
contrasted with Mutual Withdrawal (B. above), is that it 

might make it harder to obtain the withdrawal of NVA forces 
from the Laotian panhandle. 


€• Options in Case of Failure 

The US could expand its military operations if it 
reached the conculsion that Hanoi is being intransigent. 

It could reduce its forces if it Relieved Saigon is not 
trying sincerely to reach a compromise. And it could rapidly 
withdraw if the GVN collapsed as a result of the emerging 
compromise settlement and as other non-Communist forces 
emerged as viable partners for a future coalition government. 


v 
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D. TERRITORIAL ACCOMMODATION 


South Vietnam would be divided into several, large Vietcong and GVN 
regions based on the present pattern of geographical strength. The VC 
regions, for instance, might include (1) most of the Delta, including the 
towns, and perhaps, (2) the Western part of I Corps; the GVN regions, for 
instance, might include most of III Corps and the Hue-Danang coastal area. 
The war would be terminated through a ceasefire, explicit or tacit. Later 
on, the VC and GVN regions might work out arrangements for trade, transit 
rights, or even Joint governmental authorities; conversely, a more hostile, 
but essentially non-violent confrontation might continue; or fighting might 
resume. 


a. Beliefs of Advocates 

(1) This outcome would give something to both sides, without the 
internal instabilities and complexities of a political accommodation. It 
would protect GVN officials (and VC officials) from mass reprisals that might 
occur as the power in a political accommodation begins to tip. There is a 

fair chance that a viable GVN might survive effectively controlling its own 
regions. 


(2) Territorial accommodation would require little negotiation - 
even the ceasefire could be a tacit one - and US-GVN military pressure could 
go a long way in forcing the outcome on the enemy. The US and the GVN would 
concentrate their entire counter-insurgency efforts in the GVN regions, 

so as to destroy or expel the VC forces and political structure. However, 
NVA main units could still be fought in the VC regions and the VC harassed 
and attacked until they stopped interfering in the GVN regions. 

(3) The GVN regions could be enlarged or contracted, depending 
on the willingness of the US to maintain a larger or smaller force and on 
the capability of the VC relative to the effectiveness US/GVN counter- 
insurgency and GVN political efforts. 

(4) After a ceasefire, US forces might be permanently stationed 
at reduced levels in the GVN regions, or withdrawn. In exchange for the 
withdrawal, the US might obtain an agreement for the withdrawal of NVA 
forces and guarantees against their return, perhaps prohibiting annexation 
of the VC regions by the DRV. This latter condition could mitigate the 
demoralizing effect on the non-Communists of witnessing "another Partition" . 
(Incidentally, in 1954 Geneva conference it was the Communists [Viet Minh] 
who proposed partition and thus resolved the deadlock.) 

(5) The reinfiltration problem would be less serious than if 
all v of K SVN were GVN controlled, particularly if the borders of the regions 
were well chosen. 
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b. Paris Negotiations 

Partition would not be formally proposed. However, should Hanoi 
propose some kind of partition, the US might explore this. The ceasefire could 
be negotiated in Paris or in the field. 

c. Relations with GVN 

Since the thought of partition is abhorrent to the GVN, the US 
should stress the consolidation of forces. The US should not push for a 
formal Partition agreement. The consolidation of forces in certain regions 
might be made more palatable to the GVN by proposing it as the lesser evil, 
compared with an unfavorable political accommodation. 

d. Consequences 

(1) A viable GVN might survive, controlling the key urban areas, 
certain rural areas, and the US-built coastal bases (which the US might retain) . 
Hanoi and the VC-NLF might be deterred from attacking these GVN Regions for 

fear that vulnerable VC regions would then be taken over by the GVN (with US 
help) . 

( 2 ) On the other hand, a number of unfavorable consequences are 

possible : 

(a) The setting up of a VC government in their regions 
would give the impression to the non-Communist Vietnamese that there h ad 
been an irreversible loss of territory through "another partition, " which 
might later be followed by still another. 

(b) The links of the VC regions with the DRV, especially 
if formalized as "reunification, " would permit Hanoi to build up military 
forces in these regions almost unhindered. (The threat of a resumption of 
the war is unlikely to deter a gradual build up.) 

(c) The US would probably remain coninitted to the viability 
and military security of the GVN regions (perhaps more so them after a 
political accommodation) . Hence, later internal deterioration or external 
attacks on these regions would require renewed US efforts. 

e. Options in Case of Failure 


(l) If the VC/NVA refused a ceasefire, the US could seek to expand 
the GVN regions, with the drawback, however, that towns and villages would 

have to be reconquered where the inhabitants would have been abandoned for 
some time. 


(2) If the GVN refuses to collaborate or collapses, the US might 
have v t$ withdraw completely. 

(3) A return of NVA could lead to a return increase) in U.S; 
forces in the GVN > regions, or be dealth with in the same manner as for the 
other outcomes, i.e., through various 'forms of re-escalation. 
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S- A Variant: Unintended Emergence of Territorial Accommodation 

Whether* advocated or not* adopted as policy or not, some kind of 
de-escalation or "reduce-fire" might lead to some tacit sanctuary under- 
standings, especially if negotiations appeared to be progressing toward a 
ceasefire. Thus a policy of mutual stand-off on both sides might come to 
look like a territorial accommodation. If negotiations then dragged on 
satisfactorily but inconclusively, the territorial arrangement might become 
more and more accepted, even to the point where the negotiations took it 
for granted and built some kind of ceasefire around it# In the end, the 
choice might not be between seeking territorial accommodation and seeking 
something else, but between acquiescing in it and attempting to disrupt it. 
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ALTERNATIVE MILITARY STRATEGIES 


Each of the military strategies described below can be aim ed at 
various outcomes. There are two basic approaches in selecting a 
military strategy: 

(1) The current military effort (or an increase in forces), 
including threats of escalation or actual escalation. 

(2) A reduced US presence in South Vietnam and avoidance of 
all escalatory moves. 

The arguments in favor of the current strategy, or in particular 
for threats of escalation, are that it would confront the DRV and the 
VC with the risk of eventual military defeat and the imposition of US 
victory terms, perhaps even leading to its own collapse. Hence — and 
this is of great importance for speedy war termination — Hanoi would 

be under time pressure to reach an agreement before US military operations 
register success. 

The arguments in favor of a reduced military presence and against 
escalation are that it would: (1) avoid the risk of having a new 
military commitment fail, (2) make it less costly for the US tcTengage 
in prolonged bargaining, (3) perhaps stimulate the GVN to better 
performance, (4) perhaps convey to Hanoi that the US is willing to 
withdraw given an "acceptable” settlement, and (5) improve the domestic 
political situation in the US. 
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A. ESCALATION 


M ClUde various expansions in military operations, from 
resumption of bombing, or ground operations into Cambodia, to limited or 

full invasion of North Vietnam. Alternatively, the US could threaten 
uch escalation against DRV intransigence or intensified hostilities. 

A. (1) ACTUAL ESCALATION 
1> Beliefs of Advocates 

f’ Militapr victory is probably already on its way in South Vietnam 
with the present course of events (see Strategy B), but with present con- 

u,-+^ intS might take 18-24 months, perhaps longer, to crack. 

With escalated pressure victory would come sooner. (Few advocate escala- 
tion unconditionally at present; it is proposed only if the political 
advantages of quicker victory justify higher costs and risks.) 

. _ b * Jf ®f ent C ° n f trainta ^ ht allow the defeat of the enemy's army 

in South Vietnam, but prevent, its complete destruction which cannot be 

done as long as the enemy has sanctuaries close to SVN. He can rebuild 
his forces and threaten again the security of South Vietnam if he is not 
destroyed once and for all. The military measures proposed below would 
cost more in casualties and dollars, over the next year, but would make 
possible a withdrawal — about as soon as by any other approach (i.e., 

1-3 years; ~ that would leave a non-Communist GVN much safer in both the 
short and long run than any other approach. 

c. U.S. public opinion and U.S. allies will tolerate this course, 
especially if DRV proves intransigent in Paris or, even more, if VC/NVA 
fail to de-escalate, or if they increase activity. Risk of strong re- 
sponse by Soviets or Chinese, for anything short of full invasion, or 
mining of Haiphong, is slight. * 

2# Military Actions 

. a * -Option A. Resume interdiction bombing of North Vietnam either 
up to 19 or on earlier pattern. 

b * Option B. Conduct air and ground operations in Cambodia and 
increase ground operations in Laos aimed at closing VC supply routes , 

destroying units, stockpiles and logistic facilities; perhaps accompanied 
by naval blockade of Cambodia. 

c. Option C. Unrestricted bombing of North Vietnam, including Hanoi , 
Ifeiphong and facilities near Chinese border, and mining of Haiphong, aimed 
to destroy will and capability of DRV to support insurgency in South 

Viifiun&ni » 
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d. Option D. Limited invasion of North Vie tnam and Laos: anrohibion* 
landing in southern Eft Vietnam (perhaps In vicinity^? Trl 3 ner! 
bap. move ft™, Thailand Into Laos, leading to a line ?f gromi f“ce= Sth. 

™nr?nmSftlT the f I ^ rt S/w ta “ I “ 4 to the T6 *‘ border, to pra! 

cut off ^ tro °P fl in South Vietnam. (Probably a c- 
Jy PP tio n B, including blockade of Cambodia.) Or, amphibious 

of the SJz! 1 “ a SWeSP frCm Vinh to the DMZ to destroy NVA uMts just north 
e * Option 5. Any combination of above. 


f. Option F ■ Full-scale invasion of Jforth Vietnam , aiming at downfall 
of DRV and permanent elimination of North Vietnamese Communist effort® end 
to fc^ent insurgency in Southeast A$ia. There are no known advocates 

V ht tli 2 !“ at but dt flnd Proponents should Options C or 

D be tried, succeed militarily, yet fail to end the war. 

3. Cost 


fn Vfil* g£|i°ns A and C._ Assuming only a shift from current targets back 
to North Vietnam, higher operating losses would increase costs by $.5 
billion per year and additional pilot losses of 50-250 per year. 

- , . b * Option B. If the U.S. were able to redeploy existing forces 

^Stlo, » d be UDa « t8ie “ ' additional forces . However, operating, 
ammunition, and casualty cost would return to the levels of late 1967 or ^ 

rates* Cly ^ increase of to $1 billion per year and similar fatality 


. c * Options D and F. Definite increases in U.S. force levels would be 

? 0U f?< f? a ? ount would de P end on how much could be redeployed 

SSjS’ w S - ? i 50 ’? 00 t0 250 » 000 S* 0 ™* troops would probably be 

b J S* 7 limit€d reinforcements . Partial mobilisation of 

reserves probably necessary. 

Costs are difficult to estimate because of unknowns and the possibilities 

f inanciail^r 0n * ^ rcm China. Assuming no Soviet/Chinese escalation, 

financial costs would increase by $6 to $9 billion per year. 

4. Consequences and Uncertainties 

the deflir^^! eS . belieVe various foms of actual escalation could bring 
present ers! 8 °° ner5 m ° re surely » and more patently than the 

b * however, others believe that return to previous bombing and opera- 
tionp 4-n Laos and Cambodia (Options A and B) would simply fail, at high 

o“ S torritoM.?° C ° ntrOX ° f SWor •*» to bringapolifcical 

aCCO r° dabi on nearer » and that this is probably Sue of the 

b!llev?!w as wen at a much higher level of cost and ris £ # The algQ 

to go to higher level <? would » ln falling, increase pressures 

S gner levels, at still higher costs and with increasingly signifi- 
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cant risks of confronting larger participation in the war by China or 
Russia (likely Chinese and Soviet reactions are very difficult to predict). 


c. The Judgments of both groups above are necessarily highly 
speculative, and it seems difficult to reduce the great uncertainties 
surrounding any of these courses. This is especially true for the effectiv 

higher options (C, D and F). What is much less uncertain is 
that their costs (including probably, political costs, the main considera- 
tion with unrestricted bombing Option C) would be high. Evidence seems 

weak that Options A or B could be decisive, and past experience strongly 
suggests the contrary; 


d. Actual escalation could lead to substantial domestic controversy 
unless it brought a quick settlement* The domestic controversy* in ad- 
dition to its adverse internal consequences (which could be quite serious) 
might encourage Hanoi to hold out wiitftoicfc -a®ro dlB 
to be forced ultimately to withdraw. 

5*In Case of Failure 


a. If escalation strategies fail to tenaiiwfct' the war all the costs 
will have gone up (casualties, budgets, international and domestic politi 


h. If an escalation strategy does not end the war quickly, the choice 
is likely to be restricted to further escalation or unilateral withdrawal. 

A. (2) THREAT OF ESCALATION 

While small threats may succeed in deterring specific small trans- 
gressions-— instrusions into the DMZ, attacks on naval vessels— any gen- 
eral strategy of threatened escalation intended to have a decisive ef- 
fect on the DRV s wi llin gness to cone to terms would have to invoke seme 
major military action.. Full resumption of the earlier bombing is probably 

at, if not below, the lower end of the scale of impressive escalatory 
threats . ) 

The intended advantages of an explicit threat of escalation— some 
kind of "ultimatum" relating to negotiations or to DRV military actions— 
are (1) to reduce the likelihood of intensified DRV hostilities while ne- 
gotiations are in progress, (2) to raise the prospective cost of negotia- 
tory intransigence to the DRV, (3) to enhance Soviet or Chinese fear 
of the consequences of non-settlement, and (4) to legitimize, and pre- 
pare the way for, escalatory steps to be taken in the event negotiations 
make inadequate progress. 

Potential disadvantages are (l) that the U.S. must formulate in ad- 
vance the escalatory steps it is willing to take, the negotlatory pro- 
gress that would satisfy it, and the time schedule for initiation 
of escalation, or else risk a threat too vague to be effective, (2) that 
the explicit threat commits the U.S. to dramatic escalation in the event 
negotiations are insufficiently productive, with the hard choice between 
proceeding as threatened or backing down if the threat fails to produce 
results, (3) that an explicit threat or ultimatum may not produce results 
in time to forestall mounting pressures, in the U.S. or within the GVN, to 
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get on with escalation, (4) that an escalatory threat, while it_ confronts 
DRV with an incentive to come to terms, may reduce ^5) 

that an explicit threat of escalation may oblige the Soviets, even the 
Chinese, to make sane kind of counter- threat or incur new commitments to 
DRV, to the ultimate embarrassment of both them and the U.S., (6) that an ex- 
plicit ultimatum may induce the DRV, rationally or unwisely, to refuse to 
negotiate "under duress" and thus reduce, not increase, the likelihood of 
the DRV coming to terms. 

Those who depreciate a policy of explicit escalatory threats point 
out that the implicit threat has much of the same credibility and few or 
none of the embarrassments. They also point out that th4 threat of escala- 
tory measures, even the measures themselves, have not in the past brought 
about any clearly recognisable changes in DRV behavior or attitude within 
a tolerable period of time. They also point out that a commitment to dra- 
matic escalation, in the event negotiations fail, can put the U.S. under 
pressure to make concessions— the prospect of having to escalate will weigh 
heavily on some Americans, in and out of government. 

Consequences of Failure 

The escalatory-threat strategy may fail by merely not inducing the 
dssired change in DRV behavior, by not inducing it in time, or by actually 
obstructing DRV accommodation. If it fails, the U.S. has a commitment to 
escalate dramatically, (possibly a commitment tn tflyn iOTTrpd ittri- Hsrili J 
for their threat value, not for their desirability as military steps to be 
taken). The commitment need not be binding; but there are costs in back- 
ing down from a threat (being caught bluffing), costs in backing down 
from what GVH may interpret as a promise, costs in U.S. military morale. 

There may-depending on the kind of action threatened (especially any ex- 
tension of the ground war outside SVR - )— be costs in having to demonstrate 
preparation for the steps threatened. 


V ^ 
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B. CURRENT MILITARY POSTORE 

Continue current force levels and pressures, aimed at withdrawal or 

destruction of NVA/VC forces and structure in 1-2 years (but perhaps 

longer) to a level where RVNAF can handle them, leaving current GVN in 
power. 

1 . Beliefs of Advocates 


a. Enemy losses in 1968 have irreversibly weakened VC/NVA forces; 
they "cannot stand" the continuation of the 1968 loss rates and cannot 
reduce them without leaving SVN. 

b. Despite some risk of a dramatic setback, a major VC/NVA attack 
would only result in their defeat and further weakening (although at 
the time it may not appear as such to the public). 

c. Although RVNAF improvement is marked, it does not permit U.S. 

reductions now - we must observe results of current military operations 

against local forces guerillas and the VC political structure for several 

more months. At the present time it appears we cannot justify sizeable 

U.S. troop reductions within next 12 months (barring substantial NVA with- 
drawals ) . 

d. Some advocates propose streamlining to extent of 50,000 troops but 
the practical feasibility of doing this has not been evaluated by responsible 
commanders and it might have ’^undesirable psychological effects on both 

GVN and Hanoi. Preferable to keep Tip current military pressure till de- 
sired settlement achieved than to accept prior cease-fire, de-escalation, 
or major U.S. reduction in forces even (if accompanied by KVA withdrawals). 

2. Military Actions 

a. Maintain present U.S. force level. 

Modification : Reduce U.S. forces by limited amount — 50-75,000 

designed and declared to be merely "streamlining," with no effect on combat 
strength. 


b. Continue current military operations: i.e., emphasis on defense 

of Saigon and other cities; wide-spread intensive patrolling and intel- 
ligence collection; combat sweeps, cordons and operations into Communist 
base areas; increasing U.S. artillery and air support to RVNAF; reequipping 
of RVNAF j military police efforts against Vietcong infrastructure; a certain 

amount of small unit and night action; and improving ties with local South 
Vietnamese forces. 


v Some analysts believe that we can and should radically restructure 
U. S . and ARVN into small units , operating much more at night , deployed with 
Regional and Popular Forces (RF/PF) throughout populated areas, and sup- 
ported "by reserved and improved police activities. Eiphasis would be put 
on protecting population and neutralizing enemy political and logistical 
support system. Enemy units in remote areas would be harassed but not 
engaged in major battles. 
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They believe that new military tactics and police/intelligence efforts 
can destroy local forces and guerrillas, while predating NVA/W toaln 
orces from attacking populated areas. Other analysts believe that this 
s rategy differs frcm current military operations only in reducing opera 
tions against main force units and base areas. These analysts believe 
that in the absence of such operations, Hanoi could resume attacks on 
major cities and disrupt pacification by attacking villages with large 


3. GVN 


■I..*?* n A 7° id deatabmzin 8 pressures on GVN to reform or broaden 
political base; but continue encouragement toward these* 

b. Make clear to GVN that continued-support and large-scale U.S. 

military presence is conditional upon continued and improved GVN 
performance. 

c. Encourage strengthening of RVNAF. 


4. Costs 


a. If no changes were made in existing procedures, finaneial 

costs would continue at current rate of about $24 billion per year 

until U.S. forces could be reduced. However, within current troop 

tempo of operations can be varied, saving as much as $5 

billion per year if air and artillery ammunition consumption rates 
were cut in half. 

„ , .?* Second half of 1968 U.S. fatalities were 200 per week. Future 
fatality rate 8 depend on how much both sides seek combat with their mMn 
units, if the U.S. were able to concentrate more upon the VC local 

structure and less upon enemy main units, fatalities could drop sharplv 
perhaps to as low as 100 per week. **««pxy, 

. If 50,000 noncombat troops were withdrawn, an additional 4l 

billion would be saved per year. v 

5. Consequences and Uhcertainties 


4,4 4 . a * 4 , Mo ? t proponents now predict the VC/NVA in SVN could be 
militarily defeated within 18-24 months; a few believe conditions 
already substantially achieved, settlement possible almost immediately. 
Some who accept assumptions above believe military defeat of enemy 
attainable, but will take 3*5 years* 

re *j ec ? tbese evaluations and beliefs and consider military 
sucoess unlikely short of 5 years, or possible ever, by this approach. 

+^» y n V c Uld ??? prly question whether current costs were acceptable to 

public over two or more years, even if victory or a satisfactory 
settlement resulted — especially if progress were slow and ambiguous. 
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If , aa they expect, the strategy had not brought victory or a satis- 
f actory settlement close within two years, once more refuting in 

! y ! 8 apparent ly optimistic official beliefs . (especially if 
HVA/yc had managed to mount major attacks), they would expect strong 

withdrawS 8 SUrC t£> accepfc any war termination, even unilateral U.S. 

c * Great uncertainty about extent of GVTT/kVNAF improvement and 
enemy capability and intentions. 

d. This strategy preserves greater flexibility than other strategies 

decrease the military effort later on. (However, this 8 
flexibility will be less after half a year or so than in February, 1969.) 
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C. SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN U.8. PRESENCE WITH RVNAF 
ASSIMHO INCREASING RESPONSIBILITY 

Substantial withdrawal in the first year (say, between 100,000 and 
200,000 men) and probably continued withdrawals thereafter. By far 
the better mode of implementation would be to obtain GVN agreement 
and to initiate withdrawal through appropriate GVN announcement, 
including schedule for transfer of responsibilities to RVNAF so as to 
get down to a more easily sustainable level (say, 100,000 men) by 
end of 1971. Ability to stay indefinitely at this reduced level 
and reduced cost to be used to bargain for NVA withdrawal in exchange 
for still further U.S. reductions. 

1. Beliefs of Advocates 

# 

- 

a. Even substantially reduced U.S. forces ca n prevent a NVA/VC 
military victory (though not attain a quick friendly victory). 

b. As long as the U.S. shows no firm signs of leaving, the 

GVH has insufficient incentive to reform and RVHAF unlikely to do 

as much as it could. Substantial U.S. troop reduction offers best 

way to induce substantial GVN reforms and RVNAF improvements . The 

GVN, in fact, is prepared to accept initial U.S. withdrawal of 
100, (XX) « 

c. Fair chance that North Vietnam will desist from massive 
intervention or can be deterred by threat of re-escalation, as 
U.S. reduces its forces. 

d« : SKV has no incentive to reduce its commitment to the war 
as long as its believes U.S, support for the war is collapsing. 
Reduction of the U.S, forces will lead Hanoi to revise estimate 
of UiS. staying power upwards. This, plus the actual reduction 
in U.S. costs, will enable U.S. to bargain for a favorable outcome. 

2 . Military Activity 

a. Withdraw between 100,000 and 200,000 men in 1969, on basis 
of joint agreement with GVN. 

b. Withdraw additional troops in subsequent years down to level 
of perhaps 100,000 U.S. troops by December 1971. 

c. Pull out all troops iif BKV' agrees to mutual withdrawal of 
forces, but retain minimum necessary to sustain military effort if 
they do not. 

' d* As U.S. forces are withdrawn, the U.S. deployment must be 
adapted to the negotiating strategy on Vietnam. For instance, the 
U.S. military effort could be limited to the protection of Saigon 

and of a decreasing number of U.S. bases, and substantial logistic 
and ccmbat support of RVNAF. 
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e. Press RVNAF to take over major combat responsibilities. Give 
Mgh priority to RVNAF modernisation; turn over to RVNAF equipment from 
withdrawing U.S. forces; maintain high level of military aid: and reduce 
U.S. fire support to RVNAF only slowly. Transfer of responsibilities? 
equipment, and technology to RVNAF should be pushed with deliberate speed: 
deliberate enough to sustain improvement in RVNAF effectiveness; rapid 
enough to get down to U.S. force and budget targets. 

f. Revise U.S. military tactics to be consistent with reduced 
U.S. troop level. 

g. Risk of NVA escalation to be deterred or met by (a) threat 
of resumption of bombing in North with former restraints relaxed, 
and (b) slow-down of U.S. troop withdrawal. 

3. GVN 


a. Emphasis on jointness of GVN and U.S. moves, and on enhanced 
GVN/RVNAF capabilities as major reason for U.S. withdrawals. 

b. Urge GVN to broaden and reform, but not threaten to 
cut off aid. 

c. As a complement to reduction in military presence, U.S. 
should limit its prominence in non-military aspects as well. 

d. Tell GVN, to spur it to greater efforts, that U.S. would 
withdraw all forces if NVA agrees to withdraw. 

4. Costs 


a. Annual financial costs reduced by $3*5 to $8 billion a year 
(depending on rate of withdrawal and fire support for RVNAF) to a 
level of $9-11 billion as a troop level of 100,000 is reached. 

b. Casualties could decline faster than troop withdrawals as 
American effort becomes less aggressive and more oriented towards 
support of RVNAF, unless NVA / VC launch major offensives. 

5 . Consequences 

a. Proponents point out that outcome in SVN will depend heavily on 
GVN/RVNAF performance and policy and on North Vietnamese policy. 

b. Reduced costs will make it earier for the U.S. to support 
prolonged Involvement in SVN. This prospect would greatly increase 
incentives for Hanoi to agree to mutual withdrawal, unless it were 
willirlg to try to force U.S. out through offensives (similar to Tet 
i960), even with high casualties and at the risk of resumed or 
increased penalties against the North. 
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c. if NVA withdraw* in response, result would be de facto 
mutual withdrawal. 

d. Opponents point out that if Hanoi sustains its level of effort 
and particularly if it increases it without U.S. response, result could* 

?n * * on * ro1 °f much of SVN * Ifenoi *** ste P VP its infiltration 

in an effort to demonstrate to U.S. that its alternatives are a high military 

tDtal Deterrence of this move may depend on the 

effectiveness of the threat of resumed bombing in North Vietnam, a slowdown 
of troop withdrawals, or both. 

sub edy *«&»rd Srduld l »"be- ma$o iofr\88tts£*jis morale- 
damaging military reverses to HVNAF and residual U.S. forces. Tte advise 
psychological impact of these in the U.S. -could impair confidence, as 
happened after the Tet attacks, and result in demands for immediate, complete 
withdrawal. Also, political disintegration of the GVN could result if the 
South Vietnamese came to believe that Communist victory was inevitable. 




GLOSSARY 


ARVN — Army of South Vietnam 

DRV Democratic Republic of North Vietnam (the government in Hanoi) 

GVN — Government of South Vietnam (Saigon) 

MACV — U.S. Military Assistance Command (Saigon) 

NVA -- North Vietnamese Army 

North Vietnamese "Cadres" ~ North Vietnamese officers and soldiers serving 
or "Fillers" as cadres and fillers among VC units, estimated 

at roughly 20,000 men. 

Regroupees — South Vietnamese Communists (Viet Minh) who left the South in 

1954 in accordance with the Regroupment provisions of the 
Geneva accords and — after training in the North — were 
returned to the South to help the Vietcong. Originally 
about 30,000 men, now estimated at roughly 17,000. 

RF Regional Forces of the South Vietnamese Government 

RVNAF Armed Forces of the South Vietnamese Government 

DR — - Popular Forces of the South Vietnamese Government 

SVN — South Vietnam 


VC — Viet Cong 




